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POPULAR IDEAS OF RIGHT. 
We cannot but think that the adoption 
and diffusion of the doctrine of self-interest 
as the rule of right has lowered the standard 


of morality in this country within the last | 


half century. 

This theory of virtue is so nearly allied to 
the theory of self-indulgence, that nothing in 
the world seems more easy than to practice 
it. Accordin gly whole classes of men, who 
know but little of abstract speculations on 
the origin of moral obligations, are insensibly 
led by the prevailing tone of argument on 
these subjects to slide into the Epicurean view 
of human duties. Mr. Mill may argue that 
the utilitarian system is of nece asity ide ntical 
with the highest precepts of religion and ob- 
jective morality, and that the service of hu- 
mManity = may acquire, even without the aid 
of belief in a Providence, both the psycho- | j 
logical power and the social efficacy of a re-| 
ligion ;” but the world does not take that view 
of the matter, and the results of his theory | 
are quite different from what he would him- 
self anticipate or approve. The desire of pro- 
curing and of spending wealth becomes in- 
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tense, because it is the key to all the most 
alluring forms of enjoyment. In_ politics, 
fixed principles of right and duty suecumb to 
the prevailing popular interest or impulse. In 
trade, there is a marked decline in a com- 
mercial good faith, provided success can be 
purchased, or il] success concealed, by dis- 
honesty. In manufactures, any expedient is 
tolerated which will put a tempting surface 
on cheap productions. The respect for pa- 
rental authority is weakened in England and 
extinguished in America. The reckless self- 
indulgence and prodigality with which multi- 
tudes of young men of the upper classes rush 
to ruin, denotes an enfeebled sense of duty 
and self-control. In the relations of the sexes 
and the decorum of female life, there is a 
striking change, which may be traced in a 
thousand indications of manners, literature, 
dress, conversation and art. Crimes of the 
deepest dye are defended as venial, and even 
hailed with popular applause, if they are at- 
tributable to political motives—a circum- 
stance which, in truth, only aggravates the 
guilt of such offences. There is less venera- 
tion for the sanctity of an oath, beeause there 
is less of faith in that which gives to an oath 
its sacred character, not only as an obligation 
| between man and man, but between man and 
God. We are living in what would have ap- 
peared to our forefathers a relaxed state of 
| morality, and the reason is not far to seek, 
The utilitarian system of morals consists in 
the substitution of a purely mundane, finite, 
/temporal and limited rule of action for that 
moral law which rests upon the will of God 
and the order of creation. The one is the 
moral rule of Paganism, the other is the moral 
| rule of Christianity. It has been justly ob- 
|served by Prof. Maurice that Mr. sentham, 
‘the founder of modern utilitarianism, “ re- 
jected a divine basis altogether for human 
soc iety and for the life of the individual 
'man.” That is the essence of his system 
though it had not been rigorously adhered to 
| by all his followers. If there be no God, no 
hereafter, no conscience, and no soul, the 
principle of utility may serve indifferently 
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well to guide men in their actions toward one 
another in this obscure and transient world. 
But the moment we admit the religious idea 
and a conception of the immortal destiny of 
man, the whole range of his moral obligations 
is enlarged. The direct mundane conse- 
quences of this or that action cease to be the 
true test of its worth. Actions in themselves 
the most contrary to human prudence or in- 
terest, become, on the contrary, the most vir- 
tuous and laudable. The real test to be ap- 
plied to either theory of morals is, therefore, 
in our opinion, whether it rests on a concep- 
tion of human interests or of divine law. The 
morality of Paganism was just as imperfect 
as the religion of Paganism, and the utilita- 
rian doctrine of morals brings men back to 
precisely that point at which Paganism had 
left them before the conception of morality 
based on the religious idea had illuminated 
and regenerated the world.—Edinburgh Rev. 
i 
MEDITATIONS ON PRAYER. 
By Hues L. Wuirs, of Dublin. 


There appears to exist among many in our 
day a jealousy and dislike of every exhorta- 
tion to a believer’s personal vigilance and 
exertions tor the attainment and increase of 
holiness, as if all such exhortations savored 
of a spirit of legality, manifested a presump- 
tuous desire to share with the Holy Spirit in 
the glory of the work of salvation, and tended 
to encourage a feeling of proud self-righteous- 
ness and dependence upon our own efforts. I 
cannot but fear this alarm at hearing the 
scriptural injunctions, “Watch, strive, labor, 
wrestle, run, fight,” echoed and enforced, has 
tended very much to hinder the work of sanc- 
tification in many sincere believers. For if 
they are taught to regard every effort of their 
own (however humbly made in unqualified 
dependence on Divine Grace) as calculated 
to rob the Holy Spirit of the honor which is 
exclusively His due, this must manifestly 
have a tendency to lead them to relax those 
very exertions, with the faithful and perse- 
vering use of which it has pleased this Sov- 
ereign Dispenser of all grace to connect the 
promised aid and influence which He can 
alone impart. . ‘ ; . ; 

When the husbandman prepares the ground 
and sows the seed, does this argue an atheisti- 
cal forgetfulness, that no matter how carefully 
he may plant or water, it is God alone that 
giveth the increase? Is he not perfectly 
aware that it is no power of his own, but ex- 
clusively the power of God, which makes the 
buried seed spring up and bring forth fruit to 
an abundant harvest? Then how is it more 
a denial of the Divine power, or an usurpa- 
tion of the Divine prerogative, if, in hopes of 
an abundant spiritual harvest, the believer 
cultivates with unwearied diligence the field 


which the Lord of the harvest has committed 
to his care; provided in all his watchings and 
labors he ever remembers that even when a 
Paul plants or an Apollos waters, it is God 
alone who giveth the increase. And if from 
the analogy of Creation we turn to the testi- 
mony of Scripture, how loudly does i echo 
th call to exertion. Strive (literally agonize) 
to enter in at the strait gate; for the king- 
dom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force. ator not for the 
meat that perisheth, but for that which en- 
dureth to everlasting life, which Son of Man 
shall give unto you. Watch/ watch and pray, 
yea, pray without ceasing. Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, for it 
is God that worketh in you, both to will and 
to do of His own good pleasure. ight the 
good fight of faith. Run with patience the 
race set before us—yea, so run that you may 
obtain. Now combine with these and many 
similar expressions the plain purport of the 
parable of the sower, and still more of the 
two parables of the talents, and surely it is as 
plain as Scripture can make it, that while we 
ought each of us to feel and to confess 
“ Help I every moment need,”’ 
and that we cannot take one single step in 
our heavenward journey, in our own unaided 
strength, yet we are to expect God’s promised 
grace to help in every time of need and bring 
us safe to Heaven at last, not while standing 
still in slothful inactivity, under any pretext, 
but while watching—striving—praying—la- 
boring—wrestling—running,—using a holy 
violence to seize on heavenly things—giving 
all diligenee to make our caliing and election 
sure. 
1843, 
a 
For Friend’ Review. 


TEXT CLUSTERS. 


On the subject of “the Cross” a few very 
instructive texts may be put together. First, 
the narrative of the crucifixion of our Lord, 
—John xix. 17,18. Some Bible classes may 
contain members ignorant of this history, and 
needing reference to other passages, to show 
the divine purpose of the coming and suffer- 
ing of Christ on earth. Then compare his 
injunction, (Luke ix. 23,) “Jf any man will 
be my disciple, let him take up his cross daily 
and follow me.” It is to be remembered that, 
at the time when this was said, the disciples 
did not well understand, even though an- 
nounced to them, the coming death and resur- 
rection of their Master. This taking up of 
the cross must have been then a hard lesson 
for them to learn, as it is now to us. Paul 
taught it, by example,—* dying daily.” 1 Cor. 
xv. 31. Yet was it not, nor should it be, too 
grievous,—as “if we be dead with Christ, we 
believe we shall also live with him.” Rom. 
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vi. 5-8; 2 Tim. ii. 11. But, to 5 all, in their 


own strength, it is impossible, needing the} 


constant help of the Almighty, (Daniel iii. 
23-25; Ps. xxxiv. 18, 22; Philip. iv. 133) the| 
words of the last being, “ I can do all things 
through Christ which stiengthencth me.” It 
would be easy to add to these texts others to 
the same effect; but it is desired merely t» 
suggest and exemplify this simple method of 
instruction. Fitting remark may, with a 


qualified teacher, be made to aid its applica. | 


tion throughout. 

Another subject may be “ Fear.” In a 
number of passages of the Old Testament, 
the fears of the wicked are depicted, at which, 
one day, God shall laugh; as Prov. i. 24- 

x. 24, xx. 2, xxii. 13, and xxviii. 1. Also in| 


Prov. i, 33 and Ps, xlvi. 1 , 2 the safety of a| 
refuge in God is shown. Jesus taught (Luke | 


xii. 4,5) whom alone we ought ever to fear 
not men; as had been written of old, as the 
conclusion of the whole matter. Eccles. xii. 13. 


Yet, while the conclusion of all human expe- | 


rience is in favor of fearing God, this is but 
“the beginning of wisdom.” Prov. ix. 10. 
For an account of its growth, in Christ, 
search the gospels and epistles; as Luke xii. 
32. John xiv. 1 and xv. 15; Rom. viii. 28, 38; 
and especially 1 John iv. 18, 19: “There is 
no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out 
fear; because fear hath torment. J/e that 
feareth ts not made perfect in love. We love 
‘him, because he first loved us.’ H. H. 
SL 
ISRAEL BETWEEN THE PASCHAL NIGHT 
AND THE RED SEA. 





The blood on the lintels had secured the| 


first-born, and the Egy ptian had then allowed 
Israel to pass out of the land. But the 


Egyptian himself was not yet destroyed, nei- | 


ther was Israel clearly be yond the borders of 
the enemy; till then, they are not at ease, 
nor have they any song of joy and salvation ; 


the Egyptian has gone out after them, and| 


they judge that there is nothing but deatk. be- 
fore and behind. They see the cloud, and 
they cannot but remember the shelter of the 
blood, and that they have in some sense left 
Egypt. But in some sense they judge them- 
selves to be in a worse state than ever. 


Such is often a stage in the history of a| 
converted soul. Nay, is it not descriptive of 


the sorrowful condition of many who are in- 


deed called out of darkness ? They are} 
quickened, they have risen up to go out of 


Egypt, the soul has sud lenly taken a new di- 
rection, with some sense of the value of the 
blood of Christ, Still this quickening, this 
rising up, only leads the soul to judge worse 
of its own condition than ever. A new sense 
of death comes in. There is an apprehension | 
of death in trespasses and sins, and no ade-| 
quate assurance of the completeness of re-' 





| demption. The soul can look to Jesus; the 
| blood on the door-post has told of His love, 
}and so it has glimpses of hope; but God has 
not been so apprehended as to give certainty 
and ease of heart; all the virtue of the cross 
is not known; just as Israel had not yet 
|learned all the virtue of the cloud and the 
\rod. For the cloud had virtue not only to 
jlead the redeemed but to overthrow their 
pursuers. It could change its ground and 
stand between the two camps; and then 
while it was light to the one, it was darkness 
to the other. As the rod could make a pass- 
age for the one and bury the other in the 
mighty waters, the cross, in like manner, has 
its full and double value. It rescues the sin- 
ner and silences all his accusers. 


| The full victory of Jesus for the sinner, the 
| double virtue of the cross, may be understood 


,|at once; for the Gospel publishes it without 


reserve. But till it be understood, the sgng 
is not learned; the redeemed one is on the 
Egyptian side of the Red Sea. Let, how- 
ever, the cloud and the rod fully display 
themselves; let the cross of Christ publish ail 
its virtue in the ear of faith; then Israel can 
sing their song and the believer can say, “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?’ In 
the cross of Christ, the enmities are seen to be 
all abolished, the law is seen to have found its 
end, sin to have paid its wages; the great 
enemy is seen to have been overcome, death 
| to have been abolished, end the flesh to have 
| been exposed, condemned, and discharged. 
| As the evemy is thus seen dead on the shore, 
the sinner sees himself to be fully rescued, to 
be accepted in the Beloved, happy in the 
| adopting love of God, treated as in the spirit 
| not in the flesh, safein that hand out of which 
none can pluck, dwelling in that love which 
leaves no room for fear. Israel has passed 
the waters and is free; Egypt and its enmity 
are gone forever.— Witness. 
antipine 
WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 

Dear fellow-Christian, you have perhaps 
learned by woful experience to pity those 
|who, by a restless activity in what they call 
Christian work, are seeking to settle the un- 
| solved question of their salvation. You have 
perhaps learned something of the order in 
| which salvation and service are presented by 
the Gospel. By the grace of ( tod you know 
that Christ is a// our salvation. But it may 
still be asked, Are you sitting down, after the 
\long, dark night of uncertainty and vain 
|striving for salvation, merely to enjoy the 
thought of a salvation .accomplished? We 
| would ask not only what you are enjoying, 
| but what are you doing? Are you glorifying 
Him in your body and your spirit which are 
His? You have no longer salvation to seek, 
‘but are you seeking His glory? You may 
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dwell with rapture on His aes. ‘but does the 
love of Christ constrain you? Are you liv- 

ing not to yourself but to Him who died for 
us, and rose again? Assuredly He has not 





left His redeemed in such a world as this, | 

merely to enjoy salvation. He has very plain- | 
| 

ly told us for what end He has left us here, 


and in view of this we ask, WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING? 

It is most true that Christ’s beauty seen, 
His love felt, and His words known are the | 
springs of acceptable service. But what 
avails it if you can speak of all these, and yet 
they do not move you in His service? Do 
you hear His word, “ Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye did it | 
unto me?” Do you visit the saints in their 
sickness and sorrow, and minister to the poor | 
of your substance? Are you prayerfully and 
practically seeking the welfare of the Church 
of God? Do not. say youcan do nothing; 
for you are a member of His body, and He 
has given you a place of service. “ Nay, 
much more those members of the body whic h 
seem to be more feeble are necessary.” He 
has given you talents to use for Him, and 
has said to you, “Occupy till I come.” 
Your blessing and spiritual growth will be 
hindered, as “well as the Lord’ $s name dis- 
honored, if you are not occupied in service 
according to His mind, 


Think also of the Gospel which He com- 
mands to be preached in all the world. Are 
you helping this forward by your prayer and 


substance? Are you preaching it ac cording 
to your opportunities? If so, are you “ stead- 
fast and unmoyable, always s abounding i in the 
work of the Lord?” 

Consider the awful precipice on the verge 
of which so many are standing; and think 
how few of our relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors truly confess the Lord Jesus! Think of 
the tens of thousands at our very doors, and 
the millions throughout the world, who do 
not know the only name given under heaven 
among men whereby they can be saved. 
Think of the multitudes within your reach 
who make no secret of their neglect of this 
great salvation: and can you be walking in 
fellowship with Him who came to seek and 
save the lost, who shed His blood for the un- 
godly, who wept over impenitent Jerusalem, 
if you are sitting at ease in the midst of these 


careless iliniedaie ¢ over whom an awful doom is| 


impending ? 

Once more, WHAT ARE YOU DOING? Can 
we say with Paul, “I am pure from the blood 
of all men?’ Will the Lord, when He comes, 
say of you and me, as He said of that poor 
woman who loved much, “ They have done 
what they could ?”— Witness. 

ile 


“FRIENDSHIP improves happiness and 
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abates misery, by doubling our joy and di- 
viding our grief.” 


INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Comanche and Kiowa Indian Agency, near Fort Sill, 
Indian Territory, Eleventh mo. 21st, 1869. 

Dear Friends :—We have not had a letter 

| from y you yet, but hope soon to get one. We 
wrote you before leaving Richmond, Ind. 
We left there the 8th ult., and reached Law- 
‘rence the 10th. There we were detained by 
various things for nine days, instead of coming 
on directly. The weather was pleasant all 
that time, but when we left on the 19th, it 
had turned cold, and was rather stormy, so 
that, for neara week, it was quite disagreeable, 
and we suffered a good deal. One week after 
istarting, we reached Wichita, in the S. W. 
part of Kansas, where we crossed the Arkan- 
sas River. I wrote ——— a short letter from 
that place, which perhaps you have had an 
opportunity to hear, and from thence I will 
resume the account of our journey for your 
and for their perusal. 

It was quite late when we got ready to start 
the next morning, one team having to be sent 
back to the village, (a mean-looking place of 
perhaps a dozen houses, with whiskey signs 
on them, and covered with sod for a roof,) to 
get some things, amongst which was a quarter 
of beef that a man had given us. Two of our 
wagons stuck in the quicksand in crossing 
the Arkansas, and we had to double teams. 
It was about 10 o’clock when we got safely 
over. We now bade farewell to civilization, 
taking the road opened by the Government 
the present year, for hauling supplies to the 
military and Indians in this agency. We had 
furnished ourselves with a table of distances 
and suitable camping places. As the country 
is all prairie, with only a very small skirt of 
timber along the streams, and the water in 
some of these streams too salt to use, it was 
necessary for us to know where to stop to get 
both wood and good water, as well as grass 
for our mules, as we had no feed for them but 
corn, and had to depend upon the grass for 
hay. Our agent, Lawrie Tatum, had passed 
‘over this road twice the past summer, but 
neither time under circumstances to make him 
notice it much, and none of the rest of the 
company had ever seen it. There was one 
advantage: there was no other road leading 
out of it, though sometimes there would be 
two tracks that separated, but came together 
‘soon. A good part of the way we might have 
traced the road by the carcases of oxen that 
lay about, near one thousand northern cattle 
that have been used in hauling supplies having 
died this summer. We passed several small 
trains that were waiting for help to go on, 
having been left there on account of the death 
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of their oxen. One company of Serv wagons 
told us that they had already waited two 
weeks, and we met the help coming for them | 
several days after. They had numbers of 
sick and dead oxen around them when we 
met them, and the men looked lonesome 
guarding their wagons on the banks of King-| 
fisher Creek. 

Well, as I said, it was after 10 o’clock when | 
we got across the Arkansas, and then, in order | 
to make our campings come right for several | 
days after, we must make thirty miles yet that 
day. About twenty-five had been our averagé 
day’ s journey. One wagon had to go a few 
miles out of the way, across the prairie, to a| 
place which they did not know, to get a tent, 
which we had the promise of for our journey. 
Agent Tatum went with that team, and left 
orders that we should go on to State Creek, 
thirty miles off—we woul 1 know it by its being 
the third creek we came to—and there camp, 
and they would overtake us. Our loads were 
heavier than usual, having taken in additional 
feed, and the yoads for several miles were 
worse than usual, so that by the time we had 
crossed the second stream, (a bad sandy one at 
which we doubled teams, ) it was about an hour 
by sun, and twelve miles to make to our| 
camping place. Here we left a team till the 
other wagon should come up, to help them 
across if necessary, and pushed on with the 





ambulance, containing the women and chil- 
dren, and the wagon on which were the pro- 


visions and cooking utensils. You may imag- 
ine that it was interesting travelling for about 
two hours after dark, over a road that none 
of us had ever seen, to find a place that none | 
of us would know when we got there. The| 
wolves made music for us as we went along, 
and as [ happened to have the sick headache 
that day, and was exempt from driving, I lay 
back and slept when it became dark, which, 
I suppose, shortened the road for me. A little 
after 8 o’clock we came to some timber on the 
bank of a creek and camped. In about an 
hour, and after we had eaten our suppers, 
the other teams came up, and some of our 
company, especially the women whose hus- 
bands were behind, felt good at this meeting. 

The next day our twenty-five miles took us| 
to Bluff Creek, where we stopped near an en- | 
campment of Osage Indians, from eastern 
Kansas, now out on a buffalo hunt. A couple 
of them visited us, but did not trouble us, only 
to ask for “ backy.” As only one of our com- | 
pany the weed, and he moderately, 
having laid in only about a pound, of course | 
they did not get much. We thought best, 
however, to tie up our mules, and keep a 
guard all night to prevent them from stealing, 
as they have the reputation of being great | 
thieves. In the morning after we had started, 
some of them met us to trade buffalo meat for 





uses 


| see their tents. 


i but not vouching for their 


| to divide our small stock of sugar, 
| molasses with them; then after we had eaten 
|our supper, gave the remaining Indians, six 
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salt, and to beg more “backy.” We took a 
little meat of them, but declined the “ backy” 
business. This day we passed through several 
miles of prairie-dog villages, as they are 
called. The prairie-dog is an animal that 
looks and acts very much like a fat, young 
pup, about the size of a small cat. They bur- 
row in the ground, and seem to have a great 
curiosity to see people as they pass by, and 
sometimes sit on their holes and bark at them. 
Their bark very much resembles the chirrup 
of a ground-squirrel. Travellers say that they 
can dodge a bullet, and that they cannot be 
hit when they are looking at the gunner ; and 
it seemed very much so, for our men had 
| several fair shots at them, at short distances, 
and made the dust fly just where they were 
sitting ; but they invariably escaped into their 
holes, until one of our men got a shot at two 
of them that were busily playing, and did not 
notice him : he had a shot-gun, and killed them 
both. They seemed to be young ones. We 
afterwards passed through miles of these 
prairie-dog villages, I should think seventy- 
five or eighty miles i in all, and they ceased to 
be much of curiosities. The land they burrow 
is very level, and apparently very poor, of a 
reddish color. I should think it would be a 
long time before any one would wish to take 
their lands from them. It is said that owls 
and rattlesnakes live with them in their 
holes, but that cannot be proven by me, for I 
did not see it. 

We camped that night at Pond Creek. 
Here, until about two months : ago, was Brinton 
Darlington’ s Agency for the Cc heyenne and 
Arapahoe Indians. There were two unfin- 
ished log houses, sod-covered, standing there, 
but the Agency is moved one hundred and 
seventy-five miles farther west. The houses 
had been used by the cattle, &c., so we did 
not choose them for our lodging place, prefer- 
ring the bank of the ereek. We had, how- 
ever, plenty of company, for there was a large 
encampment of Osages across the creek, w ithin 
one hundred rods of us, though we could not 
They soon gathered around 
us pretty thick, many of them sturdy, rough- 
looking customers. Our intercourse with 
them was principally limited to signs. They 
had a good many papers, ranging in date 
from 1812 to 1869, that they wished us to 
read, stating various things, some that they 
were good Indians, some commending them 
to the charity of those that they should meet, 
honesty. We 
thought it best for our comfort, if not safety, 
coffee and 


or eight, privilege to eat up the balanc e, which 
they seemed to do with a relish. The next 


morning, when we went to gear up, two of our 
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bridles were gone. After some s ineffectual effort | 
to get them of the Indians, or at least to buy 
one, (we had an extra one,) we made a rope | 
bridle, and went our way. This day we 
crossed a stream that has a wide sandy bed, 
though there is not much water in it, called 

Salt Fork, the waters of which were quite | 
salty, and ‘pad our first sight of buffaloes and | 
antelopes. We saw a herd of the latter that | 
scampered away in fine style on our approach. | 
We saw a few scattering buffaloes that did not | 
seem to want to give us a very near view of | 
their majesties. ‘After awhile we saw a small 
company lying down on the bank of a ravine; 
we stopped our wagons opposite them, and 
three men crawled down the ravine, got within 
about seventy-five yards of them and fired, 
They all jumped and ran, but two of them 
lagged behind and turned to see what was 
after them. One of them seemed to be hurt. 
They soon disappeared over the hill: the men 
reloaded and went after them. Wesoon heard 
them fire again, and now, of course, thought 
they had got a buffalo. So several of us 
started over to see about it, one-half or three- 
quarters of a mile away, and I recollect that 
I took the butcher-knife and hatchet along. 
When we got over, we met the men coming 
back ; they told us the buffaloes were all out 
of sight. ‘In about an hour after, we saw ten 
buffaloes quietly grazing beyond a hill along 
our road. The wind was from them to us, 
and we got within fifty rods perhaps of them 
without their seeing us. We stopped our 
wagons in a situation that they could not see 
them, and our two riflemen crawled up quite 
near to them; how near I do not know; but 
they might have got within forty or ‘fifty 
yards, if they had not been afraid of them. 
They fired, and the buffaloes went off rather 
deli beratel y to our right. As the wagon drove 
on, they made a turn to the left, crossed the 
road before us, passed over to our left nearly 
opposite to us, and stopped. Our men kept 
loading and firing at random at them, two or 
three hundred yards off, instead of trying to 
get up to them. The buffaloes seemed to be 
daring us to hit them if we could. They 
passed on deliberately, crossed the road again 
behind us, and went off, half a mile to our| 
right, where they parted, four of them going 
on and crossing the road ahead of us again, 
and the other six going to the west. We did 
not get near enough to them to shoot again. 
Thus ended our buffalo hunt. Our guns were 
not suitable for killing them. 

That night, which was Seventh-day night, 
we camped at a creek called “ Skeleton Creek,” | 
so called because the skeletons of some In- 
dians, that died with the cholera, were found 
on it once. The next morning three of our 
mules were gone. Our first thought was that 
the Indians had followed us and taken them, 








but-an examination of the road showed that 
they had taken the back track, dragging their 
ropes after them. We had turned them out 
to pick with long ropes on their necks, tying 
up our pony, supposing the mules would stay 
with him, but some of them were not well 
enough acquainted with him to do so. Our 


/men trac ‘ked them back eight or ten miles, 


and then their trails left the road. After two 
days of fruitless search, we concluded to go 
on without them. We had but seven mules 


left for our four wagons, but, fortunately, the 


pony that we had filled a place, though he 
had probably never been harnessed before ; by 
putting him and the best mule to the ambu- 
lance, we were able to go on, though it made 
our loads heavier, we having had before four 
mules to one of the wagons. While hunting 
for the mules, some of our company saw a 
great many buffalo, but I did not get the sight 
of a large herd of them. I did get a good 
view of a large wolf, while I was looking 


‘around by myself about two or three miles 


from the camp, for he jumped up out of the 
grass only forty or fifty feet before me. 

The next day, Third day, we reached a small 
stream, Turkey Creek, twenty-five miles on, 
and the next morning, after going about ten 


miles, came to Red Fork, a salty stream with 


a large sandy bed. There was broken land, 


‘sand hills, on the north of it for a short dis- 


tance, with some timber. There we killed 
about ten turkeys in about half anhour. As 
we had to double teams at the river, we took 
the turkeys and the spare folks over as the 
first load, and by the time we got the other 
wagons over, they had the turkeys dressed, a 
tub full of turkey, which, with two others that 
we killed a couple of days after, did us through 
our journey: and we had a whole one on hand 
when we arrived. 

That night our camping place, to make 
twenty-five miles, came midway of a prairie 
twenty-two miles wide. We were told by 
teamsters that we met in the morning, that we 
would find water there, so we prepared our- 
selves with wood to carry along and struck 
out. The smoke of burning prairies was in 
sight all the afternoon, and about sunset we 


;met the fire advancing towards us, though 


gently, as there was but little wind. We easily 
crossed the fire, as it was burning one hun- 
dred rods or so ahead, on one side of the road: 
and just there was some water; but the grass 
was all gone, so that we must go on for grass 
for the mules. I should think we went five 
or six miles, the fire burning all around us, 
before we crossed the back fire and came to 


'the grass again. A couple of miles farther on 


we found water and camped. Though about 
two-thirds of the horizon was lit up by burn- 
ing prairie, the night was so still, the little 
wind that there was blowing against the 
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nearest fire, that we felt little fear, mengr 
surrounded by the tall grass. 


We planned to go on next morning for| 


you wonder what we do here. We have not 
all got settled down to our regular duties 
yet, so, in some sense, we hardly know what 





breakfast to a spring, which proved to be|weare doing. Mahalah is to be Lawrie’s clerk 
about eight miles ahead, and so were up and | in transacting the general business of his office. 
started by six o’clock. The wind, by that|She has been very busy the last two weeks 
time, had begun to blow from the north, and | getting the run of the business, and straight- 
when we started, I could hear the fire crack-| ening up matters that have not been attended 
ling behind us. The wind increased, the fire| to in his absence the last two months. My 
advanced rapidly. Before we had prepared | duties are to be to attend to issuing rations to 
our breakfast at the spring, the fire had come| the Indians. The Government issues regular 
up to us and passed by, the flames leaping and | rations to the Indians of this Reservation, 
dancing on the hills around, devouring thet about six thousand, when they are here to get 
grass in an instant. We were in a protected|them. A Jarge part of them are now away 
place with a branch on one side, the road on| hunting buffalo. Generally they draw once 
the other, and by burning off a corner of high | a week, but some of them only once or twiee 
grass before the flames came up, we were pretty|a month. When they went away to hunt, 
safe, having a place of retreat in case the fire|some of them drew for two or more weeks 
came upon us. before going. A large part of those away 
This day we crossed the North Canadian; | hunting, the wildest of the Indians, have been 
reached the South Canadian, twelve miles| away two months, and have drawn no rations 
beyond, about three o’clock, P. M., but as| lately, so that the work is rather light now. 
we did not know that we could find a camping Yesterday, the regular issue day, I was at the 
place farther on, we stayed on the bank of that | commissary two hours before dinner, but no 
river all night. The next day we had a hard | Indians were there then. I shall probably 
road over the sandy hills that separate the|take charge of the issuing the first of next 
Canadian, a tributary of the Arkansas, and | month, and will then give you an account of 
the Washita, a tributary of the Red River; we| the manner of doing the work. 
made twenty-four miles, camping on Sugar} As to our First-days, we have agreed to 
Creek near the Washita. Here we met some| have a meeting for worship at ten A. M., and 
of our Indians, who were very friendly, four|a Seripture School at two P. M. There are 
of them staying with us till bed time. They | fourteen of us Friends that came down to- 
were Caddo and Wichita Indians, very quiet| gether, and a few others have been into the 
and peaceable. Here we came in sight of a| two meetings we have had. You may imagine 
fence and corn field again, the work of this| that our meetings are precious times to us in 
agency. The next day we crossed the Wa-| this far-off, strange land. Think of us in our 
shita and camped on Cache Creek, the stream | little gatherings, and pray that we may be 
that we are now on, within eighteen miles of | comforted together, and that our strength may 
this place. The next morning, which was | be renewed from week to week for our work. 
First-day, after we had come five or six miles,| A part of the Indians have been sowing 
four men from the Agency here met us with| wheat since we came. They have got about 
seven fresh mules to help us in. A man had | one hundred acres in,—all, I guess, they will 
come down from the Washita the day before, sow this fall. Wheat has never been raised 
told them that we were coming, and that we|in this part, so that it is something of an ex- 
had lost some of our mules. They turned out| periment. Considerable breaking has been 
pony and four of our most tired mules, and | done this season,—two thousand acres per- 
we made the rest of the journey in quick time,| haps. Corn does well, and a good deal will 
and came in in fine spirits. |probably be raised next season. Others of 
When we arrived, we found the Indians en-|our men have been arranging for putting 
camped all arownd, and the house full of a} up a steam saw-mill, that we hope will be 
motley crowd, some of them Indians. I con-| here soon. It is intended to get that up and 
fess that the introduction to the Comanches|saw out lumber enough for a half dozen 
seemed to me pretty sudden. For two or| houses through the winter. Everything is 
three days after our arrival, the Indians kept | new here, the post having been established 
coming into our enclosure more and more, | only last spring. 
because the prairie was on fire, and they feared ri. In love, your sincere friend, 
to leave the stock out there; but for ten days | Ext Jay. 
they have been going away to places where | Camp Supply, Indian Territory, 
grass was more plentiful, and to hunt buffalo, | 12th mo. 8, 1869. 
until there is only one tent left, in which there| “ Train up a child in the way he should 
are an old man and some sick women and/ go, and when he is old he will not depart 
children. | from it.” In reviewing the manner in which 
It is now First-day afternoon. I suppose'the Aborigines of our country are being 
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trained, there appears to be much pend of 
improvement. From infancy to old age they 
are led to look upon woman as the proper 
person to perform all the drudgery and most 
of the hard labor, and in connection there- 
with they are nurtured from childhood to 
consider it degrading for a man to labor. 
The effect of this training is visible wherever 
we see them; the women are performing 
nearly all the labor, and many of them work 
very hard, while the men seem by their con- 
duct to manifest that they have nothing to 
do but to direct—their hands being as soft 
as though they had never touched a tool. 
The men manifest energy and perseverance 


in hunting buffalo, but after they kill and | 
skin the animal, the residue of the labor de- 


volves upon the women; and it is surprising 
with what energy and power they perform 


their work, especi ially in dressing the robes. | 


Warlike exploits and achievements are held 


up to their view as being the only way to| 


greatness. This, too, is inculeated from child- 
hood, and the child who gives early evidence 


of ability to perform some daring deed is| 
patted and praised as being one of great| 
The query arises, Are Christian | 


promise. 
professors performing their 


duty towards 
these people? ‘ 


Arethe Friends in the United 


States awake to their duties and responsibili- 
ties ? 
The President has opened the way for 


Friends to labor, and invited them to assist 


in civilizing and Christianizing them; but if 


we do nothing in the cause except what is 
paid for out of the U.S. Treasury, in my 
opinion we shal] come very far short of per- 
forming our whole duty. 

The important task of “ training them in 
the way they should go,” if ever accom- 
plished, will be done by self-denying Chris- 
tian laborers, the most of whom will have to 
be sustained by voluntary aid from those who 
are willing to sacrifice something for the 
cause. As to the manner of entering into 


this training, there will probably be some| 


variety of opinion, and different tribes may 
require different management. I have thought 
that those of this Agency could be eminently 
benefited by having (in addition to the men 
who will be necessarily engaged in agricul- 
tural and other industrial pursuits) a few 
earnest and capable Christian women sent 
amongst them, such as are qualified to in- 
struct the women in baking, cooking, wash- 
>? 
branch us sually taught in our schools. They | 
should possess both the will and ability to lead 
mothers and children forward to a high | 
moral and intellectual attainment, and at) 
the same time should inculcate the precious | 
principles and doctrines of the Gospel, en- 
forcing them by an example of dedication 


ing, making clothing, &c., and to teach any | 


and love. Will Friends furnish a few such 
laborers and provide for their comfort and 
support? I apprehend our Government will 
not do it. Brinton DARLINGTON, 
Agent for Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
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Tue Perrect Sraxpanv.—W e commend 
to thoughtful attention the views copied from 
the Edinburgh Review on “Popular Ideas of 
Right.” It is well for Christians to place at 
every outpost a sentinel to give warning of 
the approach of each enemy that would hin- 


‘der us from rendering unto God the things 


that are God’s. It is an essential part of true 
allegiance that we give clear and constant 
recognition to the cardinal principle of Chris- 
tian ethics, that the Divine Will is the stand- 
ard of Right. It is in vain to say that an en- 
lightened selfishness will bring to the same 
results, because our real interests are always 
in connection with right. Theorize as we 
may, self is man’s dangerous enemy; and al- 
though our real interest must in every in- 
stance be damaged by any departure from 
right, yet that damage will be continually in- 
curred if self be the motive and counsellor, 
and selfishness the standard. 

Only One is perfect in goodness or in 
wisdom. The Creator of all the worlds, the 
Contriver of all the wonders of organism and 
mechanism, is the Author also of all laws and 
principles which govern matter and mind. 
He is Sovereign in the highest sense—sover- 
His will is necessarily 
Jurisprudence 


eign of the universe. 
law, and the basis of all law. 
is valid or spurious according as it is in har- 
mony or at variance with His will. Set up 
any other standard, and the resulting system 
will be a failure. 

Let us settle it in our minds and hearts,— 
let the consideration regulate our life,—that 
the will of God is the test by which to try all 
rules and acts. That will is set forth in the 
inspired pages; it shines with celestial per- 





fection in the golden rule ; and, for our special 
and individual guidance, the attentive and 
| dutiful disciple will find that wi// inwardly 
revealed by the blessed Comforter, the won- 
derful and sure Counsellor, whom the risen 
Saviour has sent to abide with His people and 
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to teach them all things. Blessed be God,| ment” the cry is extorted, “Oh wretched 
we have a standard which utilitariantsm|manthatI am!” Debtor toa creditor of such 
could never have discerned, to which selfish-| majesty, if He offer terms of pardon, shall any 
ness fails to resort, but which is so absolutely | sinner hesitate to accept them? If He con- 
perfect that in all the lapse of ages it will | descend to speak to us: “Come let us reason 
never lead a soul to a false conclusion. together—though your sins be as scarlet, I 
— will make them white as snow,”—if He say: 

FAau.riess.—* There is no man that sin-|“[ will be merciful to your unrighteouaness, 
neth not,” said King Solomon ; and he be-/and your sins and your iniquities will I re- 
sought the Most High that the mercy of re-| member no more,”—what a blessed message 
mission might be granted to the sincere peni- | tlfis to souls that shall receive it in faith, with 
tent who should pray toward the house|the heart believing unto righteousness, and 
which he had builded, and which, in its high-| with the lip making confession unto salvation ! 
est glory, was a type of the perfect temple of| Faultless,—because the infinite merit of the 
Christ’s body, which was made a sin offering! Intercessor who has paid the debt has wiped 
for fallen man. “ All have sinned and come | away our faults,—what peace and unspeak- 
short of the glory of God,” said Paul, declar- | able joy must fill the soul that can adopt the 
ing in the same connection that no flesh shall 
be justified by the deeds of the law, but that| the west, so far hath He removed our trans- 
every believer in Jesus may be “ justified| gressions from us!” And well might the 
freely by His grace, through the redemption | sweet singer of Israel both commence and 
that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set|end the Psalm containing such acknowledg- 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in His} ment with the words : “ Bless the Lord, oh my 
blood, to declare His righteousness in the re-| soul!” Faultless! Eternal redemption for a 
mission of sins that are past, through the for-| guilty world—for one guilty soul—could only 
bearance of God.” And here the apostle rec-| be obtained by a faultless offering—by “ the 
onciles the apparent contradiction, the pos-| blood of Christ, who, through the Eternal 
sibility with God of what is an impossibility | Spirit, offered Himself without fault [mar- 
with man, the satisfaction of justice, yet the| gina! reading] toGod.” Peter, in contempla- 
free pardon of the offender, who could not,| tion of the awful accompaniments of “ the 
by a life-time of good deeds, purchase his own | coming of the day of God,” exhorts the be- 
ransom or wash out one scarlet stain of sin. | lievers to “ be diligent, that ye be found of him 
“That He might be gust and the Justrrrer| in peace, without fault and blameless.” And 
of him which believeth in Jesus.” And here| John declared of those who were redeemed : 
the apostle, who had sinned even to the perse- |‘ They are without fault before the throne of 
eution of Christ and His Church, yet had|God.” To be cleansed from all filthiness of 
been made perfectly whole and the recipient of | flesh and spirit,—in short, to be faultless,—is 
unspeakable revelations, exclaimed: “Where | essential to an entrance into that realm of 
is boasting then? It is excluded !” holiness whence all impurity is self-repelled. 
Faultless !—* All we like sheep have gone | For this, who is sufficient? We have a days- 
astray.” The beloved John declares that if} man, a Saviour—a Redeemer able and will- 
we say that we have not sinned, we deceive | ing to “ wash us whiter than snow.” With- 
ourselves and make Jesus Christ (whose blood | out Him there were no hope. He is the only 
cleanseth from all sin,) a liar, and His word| Way. Why then should any delay to throw 
and His truth are not in us. (1 John i. 8 and| themselves, with holy unreserve, into the 
10.) As no effort of ours, no work of super: waiting arms of “ Him that is able to keep 
erogation, no absolution from men, can ab-| us from falling, and to present us FAULTLEss 


solve us from a single infraction of the Di-} before the presence of His glory with exceed- 
” 





words of David: “ As far as the east is from 





vine law, if the transgression must remain | ing joy 
forever uneffaced and the sentence stand un- | 


<_< 

7 ; . | ACKNowLEpement.—Received for Tennessee Fund, 
repealed : “‘ the soul that sinneth it shall die,” | from Boston, $5; from Pawtucket, R. L., 5; from 
—how, in the “ fearful looking for of judg-| do. for Freedmen, $5. 
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DIED. 

COUTANT.—At her residence near Milton, on the 
13th of Tenth month, 1869, Rachel, wife of Peter 
V. Ceutant, in the 68th year of herage; a member 
of Marlboro’ Monthly Meeting, N. Y. A mother in 
Israel, she was concerned for the welfare of the 
Church. 

PALMER.—At his residence pear Clintondale, on 
the 9th of Twelfth month, 1869, James Palmer, 
aged about 39 years; a member of Marlboro’ 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. Although suddenly taken 
from the active scenes of life, he was enabled 
through Divine mercy to realize that his peace was 
made with God. In his death, his family, the So- 
ciety, and the community at large, have lost a 
valued member. 

RANSOME.—Near Milton, on the 15th of Fifth 
month, 18€9, Irving G., only son of Cornelius A. 
and Hannah G. Ransome, (members of Marlboro’ 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y.,) in his 1st year. 


GRIFFEN.—At the residence of his mother Phebe 
Griffen, in Clinton, Dutchess Co., N. Y., on the 17th 
of Seventh month, 1869, Elibu Griffen, aged 47 
years. In the early part of his illness he passed 
through much conflict of mind, frem an apprehen- 
sion of unfitness for the approaching solemn change, 
but was brought, through redeeming love and 
mercy, to a state of yeaceful resignation, and en- 
abled to rest in an assurance of eternal happiness. 


CHASE.—At Aquila Grove, on the 17th of Twelfth 
mo., 1869, in the 22d yearof her age, Lydia Maria, 
daughter of N. G. and A. G. Chase; a member of 
Winneshiek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. Diffident, 
amiable, and possessed of traits which greatly en- 
deared her, she gave promise of future usefulness. 
Evidences of Divine acceptance attended her close. 


CHASE.—On the 26th of Eleventh month, 1869, 
Nathan G., son of J. E. and H. C. Chase, members 
of Winneshiek Monthly Meeting, lowa, in the 4th 
year of his age. 


MACY.—On the 29th of Eighth month, 1869, at 
his residence in Franklin Co., Iowa, Henry H. 
Macy, in the 69th year of his age; av Elder and 
member of Rocksylvania Monthly Meeting. As a 
peace-maker of sound judgment, he was often en- 
gaged in reconciling differences. He lived in the 
faith of the Gospel, and after a long and painful 
illmess he passed away from this present life, re- 
joicing in the hope of a blessed immortality. During 
the last stage of his life, though utterance was dif- 
ficult, he was much engaged in vocal prayer, and 
in communicating weighty counsel to those around 
him. 

PYLE.—On the 18th of Eleventh month, 1869, at 
his residence in Iowa Falls, Iowa, of typhoid fever, 
Jehu H. Pyle, in the 56th year of his age. He was 
a member of Rocksylvania Monthly Meeting, filling 
acceptably the stations of Elder and Overseer, and 
an interested worker in First day Scripture schools. 
He gave evidence by his daily walk that he had 
** passed from death unto life.”” During his painful 
illness of over four weeks, he was an example of 
Christian patience and resignation, and not a wur- 
mur was heard to escape his lips. At one time he 
said, ‘‘I shall soon be walking the golden streets ;”’ 
at another, when in extreme suffering, he repeated 
the passage, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all 
that is within me, bless His holy name.’’ He was 
often engaged in prayer for himself and family, and 
children who resided at a distance, and other rela- 
tives and friends. He gave repeated assurances to 
those around him ‘‘that all was well.’’ When 
queried near his close as to the state of his mind, 
he said, ‘‘ All is peace ;’’ and just before he quietly 
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breathed his last, he said, ‘‘ Happy—happy— 
happy !”’ 


—_—_—— Po 
THE ASSOCIATED EXECUTIVE COMMITTEB OF FRIENDS 
ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Will meet in Purtapetpuia on Fourth-day, the 19th 
of First month, 1870, at 3 o’clock P.M. 


The sub-committee on Education at 8 A.M. of the 
same day. 


The Washington Committee at 4 P.M. of the day 
preceding. Joun B. Garrert, Clerk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Review is increasingly valued in the 
households to which it comes, and thé good 
news it brings of late is cheering. We hear 
by other means, tidings of the Lord’s work 
prospering, in Philadelphia, in Cincinnati, in 
Baltimore, &ce. 

Our own beloved meeting, largely attended 
this winter, has often been deeply solemnized 
under a sense of Divine o’ershadowing, and 
our First-day school, numbering about 120, 
is attended as among our precious privileges 
by old and young. I know no argument 
which I think could so dispel the doubts and 
fears of the doubting and the fearing about 
First-day schools, as for them to attend such 
a school as ours has been during the last six 
months, when, on almost every occasion, we 
have been drawn near together, in searching 
the “ New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” and the precious evidence of 
his Spirit’s presence has tendered and solemn- 
ized our hearts. It is not in boasting that I 
recognize this favor ; but I believe much of it 
has come in answer to the increasingly earn- 
est concern and prayer of the teachers, who 
hold regular teachers’ meetings, to confer to- 
gether and wait upon the Lord, seeking His 
blessing and His help. 

We have a precious work this winter. Our 
large school (140) closely occupies us. We 
have a lovely band of scholars. We expect 
the dear English Friends to-morrow evening 
to spend a few days with us. 

Affectionately thy friend, Jorn Bran. 

[The same Friend writes, on New Year's 
day :] 

Our dear English Friends, Wm. Robinson 
and H. Binns, have just completed their visit 
to the meetings of Iowa Yearly Meeting, and 
spent a few days with us. Wm. Robinson 
gave a lecture on Astronomy to our school, 
very much interesting the pupils. We have 
had a delightful visit with them. They left 
us last evening for Chicago, leaving Lowa as 
the year closed, to proceed to another field— 
Canada Yearly Meeting. It is not their 
prospect to remain in this country to attend 
Canada Yearly Meeting, but to visit its meet- 
ings. 

We highly value their services among us, 
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believing they have been enabled “ rightly to| the time of commencement of the second half 





divide the word of truth,” “in the demon-| of the century. The correct statement plainly 


stration of the Spirit and of power.” 


Haverrorp Cotiecs, Ist mo. 6, 1870. 

Dear frievd Wm. J. Allinson —An Edito- 
rial article in last week’s Review alludes to 
“the opening of a fresh decade” as an event 
coincident with the opening of the present 
year. Allow me to object to this, not in a 
spirit of trifling, verbal criticism, but out of 
regard to that entire accuracy of statement | 
always desirable in matters of this kind, and 
a neglect of which in similar cases has al- 
realy introduced some confusion into chro- 
nology. 

Such terms as century, year, decade, week, 
&e., are used to express definite periods or 
intervals of time; but when we speak of the 
century, the year, or of “the opening of a 
fresh decade,” something more is implied— 
we mean a period beginning at a definite and 
generally recognized point of time. Now 
when does a decade properly begin ? 

Decade is a natural subdivision of century | 
according to the decimal scale. Considering | 
then the longer period as exactly made up of | 
ten of the smaller periods, the first decade of | 
a century must evidently begin with the be- 
ginning of the century. 

Of the present century, the year designated 
as 1801 was the first, 1800 having been the| 
closing year of the 18th, as the year 100) 
plainly was of the first century. A decade | 
then properly commenced with 1801, a second | 
with 1811, a third with 1821, and the present | 
one, the 7th of the century, and now in its 
last year, with 1861. 

In our dates the number of the year repre- 
sents “the year current, not the years| 
elapsed ;”* and a similar remark may be ap-| 
plied to the number of the month and of the 
day of the month, but not to the hour, min- | 
ute, &c. The date at the head of this com-| 
munication signifies the 6th day of the Ist 
month of the 1870th year of our era: but 8.20 | 
A.M. in a railway time table does not mean | 
the 20th minute of the 8th hour of the day, | 
but a point of time 8 hours and 20 minutes | 
subsequent to the conventional commeuce- | 
ment of the day,—viz., the previous midnight. | 
At first. view this distinction might be re- | 
garded as a perplexing and useless irregu- 
larity, but good reasons may be found for it 
in the indefiniteness usually belonging to our | 
references to the larger periods, as year or | 
century, and the precision required in desig- | 











* Herschell’s Astronomy. 


is that the latter half of the century com- 
menced with the year 1851, as the next decade 
will begin with 1871, and the next century 
with 1901. 
Truly thy friend, 
SAMUEL J. GUMMERE. 

[Thanks to our valued friend for his perfectly 
fair criticism—we saw the inaccuracy after it was 
too late to correct the proof. We are pleased that 
Prof. G. has taken the occasion to explain a very 
common misapprehension. —Ep. } 

La Porte, Inp., 12th mo. 28. 

We have a new meeting at this place. A 
few Friends from Little Egg Harbor came 
here many years ago. They have had no 
meeting till this winter. A very few of them 
have built a nice brick meeting-house in this 
city at a cost of about $3500. It is neat and 
comfortable, with seats to accommodate 250 
persons. The meeting is held regularly on 
First-day at 10} A.M. General attendance 
about 50. We are in the limits of Wabash 
Quarterly and Birch Lake Monthly Meeting, 
on Michigan Southern Railway, 58 miles east 
of Chicago. Friends travelling in the service 
of Truth would find a welcome with us. La 
Porte has a population of about 14,000. 

Fayetrs Co., Ixp., 12th mo. 28. 

[A Friend aged fourscore writes :}—It has 
been my privilege during the year now closing 
to attend all except one of the meetings in 
Ohio belonging to Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
and have visited 250 families of our large 
Quarterly Meeting, in which Quarter (the 
most eastern in our Yearly Meeting) there is 
a large increase both in members and in vital 
religion. It is deeply interesting to see old 
meetings that had been stripped by Western 
emigration now growing up, and larger than 
ever before. In Seventh month it was esti- 
mated that more than six thousand persons 
attended at Fairfield. Meetings were held in 
the house and at two places in tho groves ad- 
joining. Recently and for some time there 
was no minister in the Quarter, now there are 
ten recorded ministers and a number unre- 
corded. One Monthly Meeting that had been 
over forty years without a minister, now hes 
two, and several unrecorded ; with a member- 
ship of nearly five hundred, till the present 
month, when about thirty were turned over to 
the new meeting (Fairview) spoken of by 
J. H. Douglas in a late Review. 

Committees of Fairfield Monthly and Fair- 
nating an exact point of time when we em-| field Quarterly Meetings, Ohio, have for sev- 
ploy the smaller denominations of hour, min- 
ute and second. 

About the beginning of the year 1850 there 
Was much newspaper discussion concerning 


'eral years been holding meetings on the east 
side of Scioto River, in a beautiful valley of 
ten or fifteen miles in extent, where many 
members of the Society of Friends settled as 


>| early as from 1797 to 1801, and held meet- 


lings for worship in several places at private 
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houses before any meeting-house for Friends 
was erected in the North-Western Territory. 
Where the first minister settled and died, a 
meeting-house was since built, but in conse- 
quence of Friends moving West, the meeting 
ceased to exist near or quite fifty years ago. 
In Seventh month last, part of our committee 
held several meetings in that desirable local- 
ity to very general satisfaction; and in the 
early part of this month, held nine meetings 
in the same vicinity, seven of them in the 
same house. The result was to a large ex- 
tent encouraging. Many persons received 


our message of love kindly, and four persons | 
gave their names for membership, and were | 


received at our late Monthly Meeting, held 
some forty miles distant. The prospect is 
now very fair for soon opening a meeting 
there. Many persons are looking towards 
Friends there, as well as at many other places. 
Seven applications for membership were before 
our last Mopthly Meeting, and three requests 
were made since. 

I would say that those meetings held in the 
Scioto valley were strictly in ‘the order of 
Friends, and seasons of much tenderness. 
Many there acknowledge our principles. 
Elgar Brown, Daniel Hill and John Henry 
Douglas, ministers of our Quarter, and Na- 
than and Esther Frame, from Indiana, were 
in attendance, and several elders and other 
members. 


Rocxsyivanta, Iowa, 12th mo. 30, 1869. 
Our little meeting has been greatly stripped 
by the removal of three dear Friends, but 
this has been followed by what, I trust, is a 
true revival of religious life. Many of our 


youth are brought to a deeper realization of 


their need of a Saviour, and have openly 
confessed their convictions. This is not con- 
fined to minors, but is manifest among the 
adults and the'aged. Branches which before 
gave little evidence of life are now bearing 
fruit. 


———__->—_260- ___ 


A MORNING IN A LONDON UNION HOUSE. 
The Monthly Record (English) gives an ac- 


count of the visit of several Friends (Minis- 
ters.) The inmates numbered 890. A large 


portion of the sick were Irish Romanists. 
Some of these were very near the close of life. 
The following extract will interest the read- 
Ep. 
Passing from ward to ward, and from one 
bed to another, we came at last to the gathered 
company at dinner in a noble room, used also 
asachapel. It was not thought advisable to 
address the people collectively, as there were 
some very rebellious ones, especially among 
the younger women, so we endeavored to 


ers of the Review. 


saying a few words to them in smaller com- 
panies. 

A very strong desire rested on our minds to 
see the refractory young women just alluded 
to, and we were directed to a shed in the yard, 
where they were employed in picking oakum. 
Only four chose to accept the visit, yand the 
demeanor of those four gave no promise of a 
satisfactory result. Laughter and wild songs 
assailed our ears on entering, and two of the 
four were almost defiant in their behaviour, 
Our feelings of pity and of love were strongly 
awakened, and they were addressed somewhat 
like this: —‘* Young women, cease your Jaugh- 
ter ; we come to see you because we wish to do 
| you good, without any object or any expected 
| reward but your happiness. Now listen. These 
bodies of yours must perish in the dust—the 
world around you must also perish, but there 
is in every one of you a spark that will never 
die, but Jive through all eternity, either in 
heav en or hell—mind, either in heav en or hell 
—only one or the other. And you may die 
to-night—where will you go if you do not re- 
pent? To the lake that burns with fire and 
brimstone ; and you don’t wish that, do you? 
Now, we love you, but Christ Jesus loves you 
better—so much, that He died to save you 
from that dreadful place; and we believe 
that He has sent us to tell youso. Let us 
read you a story.” 

And then we read the parable of the prodi- 
gal son, with a few words here and there. 

Two of these unhappy young creatures, 
(and they were very young) broke down un- 
der this message of pardoning love. 

The other two, one of them in particular, 
still tried to make a joke of it, and to laugh 
the others out of their convictions. 

“You do desire a better life, and a happier 
state,” were the words addressed to one of the 
latter. “I doindeed,” was the reply. “ Then 
don’t let her, or any one, laugh you out of it; 
never fear, Christ is the F riend worth having, 
and He will give grace to endure the cross, 
and to bear all for His sake.” 

Then turning to the other, “ Young woman, 
don’t laugh! it is nolaughing matter. Don't 
hinder others, but come yourself to that 
Saviour whose blood can cleanse from all sin. 
|}Oh! come, before it is too late.” 

She covered her face, as we supposed to 
conceal renewed laughter, but it was to hide 
her tears, which continued to flow like a 
blessed shower, where dew or rain had long 
been absent, and after solemn prayer, we 
left those poor children of sin and sorrow, in 
a sweet feeling of hope that, even if this re- 
markable visitation of Divine love should pass 
away now, it might be like the bread cast 
upon the waters, found after many days. 

“With God all things are possible.” In 








make use of such opportunities as presented, ' the casual ward there were no inmates, but a 
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number of desperate looking men were picking | 
oakum in the yard. 

They were marked as the victims of drink 
almost to the last degree, and our kind guide 


that does it.” A large basketful of 
of torn clothing looked rather puzzling 
companion pointed to it, and said, “Torn up 
this morning by casuals, in order to get a new 
suit, for which we commit them for a month, 
but they don’t mind it.” 

Drink, drink, drink, meets us everywhere, 


strips 


| mankind. 
told us the oft repeated truth, “ ’Tis the drink | 


Our | obtained of the depths of ocean. 
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mending and deep-sea dredging, is, perhaps, 

instances ever afforded 
of the charm which the unknown possesses for 
Not long ago, one of the most 
|eminent geographers of the sea spoke regret- 
fully about the small knowledge men have 
“ Greater 
| difficulties,” he remarked, “than any pre- 
sented by the problem of deep-sea research 
have been overcome in other branches of 


| physical inquiry. Astronomers have measured 


the yolumes and weighed the masses of the 


with the conviction that the time is fully come| most distant planets, and increased thereby 


when our Society, and society at large, must | the stock of human knowledge. 


look this great question fuliy and fairly i in the| 
face. Let Christians cease to drink, and the| 
thing must fall ! 
than policy, 
suicide, 


our driuking custom is national 
But if we take a moral and religi- 


ous view of the question, we may well be hor-| 


rified, and ask ourselves what share of the re- 
sponsibility is ours. 

They tell us we exaggerate. We don’t, 
and we can’t draw a picture anything like up 
to the reality of horrors, 
have seen, and which others might see if they 
would. 

As citizens, let us legislate ! 
door through which so much of the best blood 
of our country enters, and is lost. 

As Christians let us abstain! and no long- 


er buy our paltry indulgence at such a fear- | 


ful cost. Let us not retain on our own tables 
hat which we know 
from the weak and the tempted, many of 
whom have not our comforts to cheer them, 


and with whom the craving is all but irre-| 


sistible. 


please ourselves; for even Christ pleased not | 
himself.” Rom. xv. 1-3. J. G, 
dion 


DEEP-SEA DREDGINGS. 


Men have ever been strangely charmed by 


the unknown and the seemingly inaccessible. 


The astronomer exhibits the influenc e of this | 


charm as he 


constructs larger and larger 
telescopes, 


that he may penetrate more and 
more deeply beyond the veil which conceals 
the greater part of the universe from the 
unaided eye. 
together the fragmentary records of the past 
which the earth’s surface presents to him, is 
equally influenced by the charm of mystery 
and difficulty. 
tries to force from nature the secret of the in- 
finitely little, is led on by the same strange 
desire to discover just those matters which 
nature has been most careful to conceal from 
us. 

The energy with which in recent times men 
have sought to master the problem of deep-sea 


which we ourselves | 


and close that | 


ought to be withheld | 


cover the 
“We therefore that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to| 





The geologist seeking to piece | 


And the microscopist who| 





Is it credit- 
able to the age that the depths of the sea 
|should remain in the category of unsolved 


To take no higher ground | problems? that its ‘ ooze and bottom’ should 


be a sealed volume, rich with ancient and 
eloquent legends, and suggestive of many an 
instructive lesson that might be useful and 


profitable to man.’ 


Since that time, however, Deep-Sea Dredg- 
ing has gradually become more and more 
thoroughly understood and mastered. Re- 
cently, when the telegraph cable which had 
lain so many months at the bottom of the 
Atlantic was hauled on board the Great 
Eastern from enormous depths, men were 


| surprised and almost startled by the narrative, 


The appearance of the ooze-covered cable as 
it was slowly raised towards the surface, and 
the strange thrill which ran through those 
who saw it and remembered through what 
mysterious depths it had twice passed; its 
breaking away almost from the very hands of 
those who sought to draw it on board; and 
the successful renewal of the attempt to re- 
rable,—all these things, were heard 
of as one listens to a half-incredible tale. 
Yet when that work was accomplished deep- 
sea dredging had already been some time a 
science, and many things had been achieved 
by its professors which ‘presented, i in reality, 
greater practical difficulties than the recovery 
of the Atlantic Cable. 

Recently, however, deep-sea researches have 
been earried on with results which are even 
more sensational, so to speak, than the grap- 
pling feat which so surprised us. Seasso deep 
that many of the loftiest summits of the Alps 
might be completely buried beneath them 
have been explored. Dredges weighing with 
their load of mud nearly half a ton have been 
hauled up without a hitch from depths of some 
14,000 feet. But not merely has compara- 
tively rough work of this sort been achieved, 
but by a variety of ingenious contrivances 
men of science have been able to measure the 
temperature of the sea at depths where the 
pressure is so enormous as to be equivalent to 
a weight of more than 430 tons on every 
square foot of surface. 

The results of these researches are even 
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more remarkable and surprising, however, 


than the means by which they have been ob-| rated from each other by long periods, and 


tained. Sir Charles Lyell has fairly spoken 
of them as so astonishing “ that they have to 
the geologist almost a revolutionary charac- 
ter.” Let us consider a few of them. 

No light can be supposed to penetrate to 
the enormous depths just spoken of. There- 
fore, how certainly we might conclude that 
there can be no life there. If, instead ot 
dealing with the habitability of planets, Whe- 
well, in his “ Plurality of Worlds,” had been 
considering the question whether at depths of 
two or three miles living creatures could sub- 
sist, how convincingly would he have proved 
the absurdity of such a supposition. Intense 
cold, perfect darkness, and a persistent pres- 
sure of two or three tons to the square inch, 
—such, he might have argued, are the con- 
ditions under which life exists, if at all, in 
those dismal depths. Certainly, even if we 
were disposed to concede the bare possibility 
that life of some sort may be found there, 
then certainly some new sense must replace 
sight,—the creatures in these depths can as- 
suredly have no eves, or only rudimentary 
ones. 

But the recent deep-sea dredgings have 
proved that not only does life exist in the 
very deepest parts of the Atlantic, but that 
the beings which live and move and have 
their beings beneath the three-mile mountain 
of water have eyes which the ablest naturalists 
pronounce to be perfectly developed. Light, 
then, of some sort must exist in those abysms, 
though whether the home of the deep-sea 
animals be phosphorescent, as Sir Charles 
Lyell suggests, or how light may reach these 
creatures, we have no present means of deter- 
mining. 

If there is one theory which geologists have 
thought more justly founded than all others, 
it is the view that the various strata of the 
earth were farmed at different times. A chalk 
district, for example, lying side by side with 
a sandstone district, has been referred to a 
totally different era. Whether the chalk was 
formed first, or whether the sandstone existed 
before the minute races came into being which 
formed the cretaceous stratum, might be a 
question. But no doubt existed in the minds 
of geologists that each formation belonged to 
a distinct period. Now, however, Dr. Car- 
penter and Professor Thompson may fairly 
say, “We have changed all this.” It has 
been found that at points of the sea-bottom 
only eight or ten miles apart, there may be in 
progress the formation of a cretaceous deposit 
and of a sandstone region, each with its own 
proper fauna. “ Wherever similar conditions 
are found upon the dry land of the present 

day,” remarks Dr. Carpenter, “it has been 
supposed that the formation of chalk and the 
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formation of sandstone must have been sepa- 


the discovery that they may actually co-exist 
upon adjacent surfaces has done no less than 
strike at the very root of the customary as- 
sumptions with regard to geological time.” 

Even more interesting, perhaps, to many, 

are the results which have been obtained 
respecting the varying temperatures of deep- 
sea regions. The peculiarity just considered 
is, indeed, a consequence of such variations; 
but the fact itself is at least as interesting as 
the consequences which flow from it. It 
throws light on the long-standing controversy 
respecting the oceanic circulation. It has 
been found that the depths of the equatorial 
and tropical seas are colder than those of the 
North Atlantic. In the tropics the deep-sea 
temperature is considerably below the freezing- 
point of fresh water, in the deepest part of the 
Bay of Biscay the temperature is several de- 
grees above the freezing-point. Thus one 
learns that the greater part of the water which 
lies deep below the surface of the equatorial 
and tropical seas comes from the Antarctic 
regions, though undoubtedly there are certain 
relatively narrow currents which carry the 
waters of the Arctic seas to the tropics. The 
great point to notice is that the water under 
the equatorial seas must really have travelled 
from polar regions. A cold of 30 degrees can 
be explained in no other way. We see at 
once, therefore, the explanation of those 
westerly equatorial currents which have been 
so long a subject of contest. Sir John Her- 
schel failed to prove that they are due to the 
trade winds, but Maury failed equally to prove 
that they are due to the great warmth and 
consequent buoyancy of the equatorial waters. 
In fact, while Maury showed very convincingly 
that the great system of oceanic circulation is 
carried on despite the winds, Herschel proved 
in an equally convincing manner that the 
overflow conceived by Maury should result in 
an easterly instead of a westerly current. 
Recently the theory was put forward that the 
continual process of evaporation going on in 
the equatorial regions leads to an indraught 
of cold water in bottom-currents from the 
polar seas. Such currents coming towards the 
equator, that is, travelling from latitudes 
where the earth’s eastwardly motion is less to 
latitudes in which that motion is greater, 
would Jag behind, that is, would have a 
westwardly motion. It seems now placed 
beyond a doubt that this is the true explana- 
tion of the equatorial ocean-currents. 

Such are a few, and but a few, among the 
many interesting results which have followed 
from the recent researches of Dr. Carpenter 
and Professor Thomson, in the hitherto little 
known depths of the great sea.— Spectator. 
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THE EFFICACY OF FAITH. 
The waves were dashing loud and high, 
My child looked on with me; 
** Father,’ she cried, ‘‘ why may not I 
Trust God, and walk the sea? 
‘* Was it not lack of faith alone 
That made the apostle sink ? 
By faith, therefore, it may be done ; 
Father, what should I[ think ?’’ 


The Lord bade Peter go, my child ; 
And should He thee command, 
Thy feet would on these waters wild 

Be firm as on the sand. 


Bat life has storms more awful yet, 
Waves rougher than yon sea ; 

Then do not thou in these forget 
That Jesus is with thee. 


Care not what others have to do, 
What may be or has been ; 
But in the path God calls thee go, 
And use thy faith therein. 
— Hinds. 


NAUMAUGHT, THE DEACON. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. . 





Nauhaught, the Indian deacon, who of old 

Dwelt, poor but blameless, where his narrowing 
Cape 

Stretches its shrunk arm out to all the winds 

And the relentless smiting of the waves, 

Awoke one morning from a pleasant dream 

Of a good angel dropping in his hand 

A fair, broad gold-piece, in the name of God. 


He rose and went forth with the early day 
Far inland, where the voices of the waves 
Mellowed and mingled with the whispering leaves, 
As, through the tangle of the low, thick woods, 
He searched his traps. Therein nor beast nor bird 
He found: though meanwhile in the reedy pools 
The otter plashed, and underneath the pines 
The partridge drummed: aud as his thoughts went 
back 
To the sick wife and little child at home, 
What marvel that the poor man felt his faith 
Too weak to bear its burden—like a rope 
That, strand by strand uncoiling, breaks above 
The hand that grasps it. ‘‘ Even now, O Lord! 
Send me,’’ he prayed, ‘‘ the angel of my dream ! 
Nauhaught is very poor; he cannot wait.’ 
Even as he spake, he heard at hia bare feet 
A low, metallic clink, and, looking down, 
He saw a dainty purse with disks of gold 
Crowding its silken net. Awhile he held 
The treasure up before bis eyes, alone 
With his great need, feeling the wondrous coins 
Slide through his eager fingers, one by one. 
So then the dream was true. The angel brought 
One broad piece only; should he take all these ? 
Who would be wiser, in the blind, dumb woods? 
The loser, doubtless rich, would scarcely miss 
This dropped crumb from a table always full, 
Still, while he mused, he seemed to hear the ery 
Of a starved child; the sick face of his wife 
Tempted him. Heart and flesh in fierce revolt 
Urged the wild license of his savage youth 
Against his later scruples. Bitter toil, 
Prayer, fasting, dread of blame, and pitiless eyes 
To watch his halting—bad he lost for these 
The freedom of the woods—the hunting-grounds 
Of happy spirits for a walled-in heaven 



























TOUTH’S DEPA RTM ENT. . everlasting psalms? One healed the sick 
ae rae pl ery far off, thousands of moons ago: 
Had he not prayed Him night and day to come 
And cure his bed-bound wife? Was there a hell? 
Were all his fathers’ people writhing there— 

Like the poor shell-fish set to boil alive— 

Forever, dying never? If he kept 

This gold, so needed, would the dreadful God 
Torment him like a Mohawk’s captive stuck 

With slow-consuming splinters? Up in heaven 
Would the good brother deacon, grown so rich 

By selling rum to Indians, laugh to see him 

Burn like a pitch-pine torch? His Christian garb 
Seemed falling from him ; with the fear and shame 
OfAdam naked at the cool of day, 


He gazed around. A black snake lay in coil 


On the hot sand, a crow with sidelong eye 


Watched from a dead bough. All his Indian lore 
Of evil blending with a convert’s faith 
In the supernal terrors of the Book, 
He saw the Tempter in the coiling snake 
And ominous, black-winged bird; and all the while, 
The low rebuking of the distant waves 
Stole in upon him like the voice of God 
Among the trees of Eden. Girding up 
His soul’s loins with a resolute hand, he thrust 
The base thought from him: ‘*‘ Nauhaught, bea man! 
Starve, if need be; but, while you live, look out 
From honest eyes on all men, unashamed, 
God help me! I am deacon of the church, 
A baptized, praying Indian! Should I do 
This secret meanness, even the barken kuots 
Of the old trees would turn to eyes to see it, 
The birds would tell of it, and all the leaves 
Whisper above me: ‘ Nauhaught is a thief !’ 
The sun would know it, and the stars that hide 
Behind his tight would watch me, and at night 
Follow me with their sharp accusing eyes. 
Yea, thou, God, seest me!’’ Then Nauhaught drew 
Closer his belt of leather, dulling thus 
The pain of hunger, and walked bravely back 
To the brown fishing-hamlet by the sea ; 
And, pausing at the inn-door, cheerily asked 
‘* Who hath lost aught to day ?’’ 

** 1,” said a voice; 
‘*Ten golden pieces, in a silken purse, 
My daughter’s handiwork.” He looked, and lo! 
One stood before him in a coat of frieze, 
And the glazed hat of a seafaring man, 
Shrewd-faced, broad-shouldered, with no trace of 


wings. 
Marv “ng, he dropped within the stranger’s hand 
The a web, and turned to go his way. 


But tu. man said: “A tithe at leastis yours ; 
Take it in God’s name as an honest man.”’ 
And as the deacon’s dusky fingers closed 
Over the golden gift, ‘* Yea, in God’s name 
I take it with a poor man’s thanks,”’ he said. 
So down the street that, like a river of sand, 
Ran, white in sunshine, to the summer sea, 
He sought his home, singing and praising God ; 
And when his neighbors in their careless way 
Spoke of the owner of the silken purse— 
A Wellfleet skipper, known in every port 
That the Cape opens in its sandy wall— 
He answered, with a wise smile, to himself: 
‘*T saw the angel where they see a man.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
cecenieenetieaniteatgtionnins 

“No true prayer is ever lost—no right re- 
ligious exercise is ever unfruitful—no struggle 
against evil ever unprofitable. These things 
may well encourage the feeble, fainting Chris- 
tian to hold on, watch and pray.” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forster Inteciiggnce.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 10th inst. 


Great Briraix.—The trigonometrical survey of 
the United Kingdom, which was commenced by Gen. 
Roy in 1783, was ended last week with the comple- 
tion of the surveys in Scotland. 

The prosecution of the directors of the Overend, 
Gurney & Co. joint steck company, resulted on the 
22d ult. in the honorable acquittal of the defendants, 
the jury being absent from the Court less than ten 
minutes. An application for costs on the part of 
the prosecution was refused by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, who expressed his entire concurrence with the 
verdict. The result was hailed with enthusiastic 
applause by a ‘*‘ vast crowd.”’ 


France.—The Ruppel newspaper, one of the or- 
gans of the extreme Opposition, has been prosecuted 
for a violation of the law relating to the press, in 
publishing an article favoring political organiza- 
tions among the soldiers. The two chief editors | 
were sentenced to four months’ imprisonment, and 
a fine of 1000 francs each, and one of them in addi- 
tion, to four months’ imprisonment and 1000 francs 
fine for having distributed among the soldiers an ar- 
ticle calculated to foment insurrection. Official per- 
mission has, however, been given for the sale of the 
paper in the streets. 

Count Daru, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has addressed a circular to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives’of France at foreign courts, announcing 
that the policy of the government will be absolute- 
ly pacific. Prime Minister Ollivier, in receiving the 
magistrates of Paris in a body, said in his address 
that he will maintain intact the dignity of the mag- 
istracy, and above all, will keep justice clear from 


pclitics, so that decisions will have the more weight. 
Permission has been given for the sale of all journals 
on the streets, and foreign journals will hereafter 
be distributed without examination by the Bureau 


ot Censorship. The governmeut has decided to al- 
low Ledru Rollin and others to avail themselves of 
the amnesty recently gianted. 


An indication of the power of the new Ministry, 
it is thought, is found in the fact that Baron Hauss- 
man, Prefect of the Seine, under whose administra- 
tion many changes, openings of new streets, and 
architectural impr)vements, have been made in 
Paris, has been displaced at their request, although 
the Emperor is understood to have wished to re- 
tain him in his position. 

On the 10th, Ollivier addressed the Legislative 
Body, declaring that the Ministers considered it 
their first duty to communicate with the Legisla- 
ture; that they had the confidence of the sovereign, 
and asked for that of the Chambers. They hoped 
that a policy of conciliation would prevail, and that 
all would aid in the work of establishing a national 
government adapted to the requirements of the na- 
tion, and likely to insure liberty without license. 


Spain.—Gen. Prim, it is reported, asked of the 
King of Italy a positive assent or refusal to the can- 
didacy of his nephew, the Duke of Genoa, for the 
Spanish throne, and that monarch returned a de- 
cided negative. All the Ministers, including Prim, 
thereupon resigned on the 4th inst. For some days 
much political agitation prevailed, and many con- 
fiicting rumors were current as to the probable 
course of the Cortes and the Regent; but on the Sth 
it was announced that the crisis had terminated, 
and that Rivero, President of the Cortes, had ac- 
cepted the Mfthiatry of the Interior, Admiral Topete 
that of Marine, and Sagosta that of State. 


REVIEW. 


Iraty.—The organization of the Council, it is 
stated, is completed, but it cannot yet promulgate 
decrees. The Committee on Dogmas has commenced 
its sittings. Some members of the Council have 
signed a petition to the Pope, asking him to present 
an opportunity for declaring the dogma of Papal 
infallibility, but he is said to adhere to the deter- 
mination not to permit the introduction of the 
question unless success ia certain. 


Portugat.—An American company has secured 
from the Portuguese government, the privilege of 
landing an ocean telegraph cable on the Azores Is- 
lands. It is proposed to proceed from New York, 
without intervening land lines, directly to the 
Azores, thence to a point on the south coast of Eng- 
land near Brighton,and thence to have two branches, 
ove to the French coast and the other to that of 
Holland, near the Hague. 


Sours America.—The latest accounts received in 
Lisbon from Rio Janeiro, tothe 15th ult., repre- 
sented that Lopez had retired into Bolivia with his 
family, and the war was considered at an end. 
Ygustimi in Paraguay had been ovcupied by the 
allies without resistance. An agreement had been 
signed between Brazil and the Argentine Confedera- 
tiou, by which the former was to withdraw from 
Paraguay 14,000 men, and the lafter its entire force. 


Hayti.—The insurgents who have been for some 
time in“contlict with President Salnave, have re- 
cently been so far successful that he was compelled 
to shut himself up in Port-au-Prince, declaring his 
determination to defend the place to the last ex- 
tremity. The latest reports were that the insurgents 
had captured the city, but the fate of Salnave was 
not known. 


St. Dominco.—1t is reported that our government 
has effected a lease of the Bay of Samana, in this 
republic, for a naval station for U. 8. vessels, and 
a treaty has been negotiated by President Baez 
and the American commercial agent at the city of 
St. Domingo, for the annexation of the republic to 
the United States as a Territory, the sum of $1,500, - 
000 to be paid therefor, and to be devoted to the 
liquidation of the debts of St. Domingo, including 
the redemption of its currency; the treaty to be 
valid when ratified by the U.S. Senate and bya 
majority of the citizens of St. Domingo. 


Domestic.—The Legislature of Missouri has rati- 
fied the 15th amendment, the Senate by a vote of 
22 to 3, the House by 88 to 34. 

The Supreme Court of Alabama has decided that 
there has been no property in slaves since 1863; 
and also that every judgment given by any of the 
Courts ip Alabama from 1861 to 1865 is null and 
void, and that all the officers of the Courts and the 


| Legislature during that period were mere usurpers. 


The Legislature of New York has adopted resolu- 
tions repealing the ratification of the 15th amend- 
ment by the last Legislature, the Senate by 15 to 
13, the Assembly by 65 to 56. 

A Convention to propose amendments to the State 
Constitution of Tennessee, met at Nashville on the 
10th inst. Seven Representatives of that State in 
Congress and one of the Senators have memorialized 
Cougress, representing that the election held in the 
Sth month last for Governor, Legislature, &c., was 
conducted in disregard of the Constitution and laws 
of the State, that the character of the majority of 
the Legislature was determined by illegal votes, 
that said majority are passing and threatening un- 
constitutional aets, and that the election for the 
Constitutional Convention, ordered by that Legisla- 
ture, was illegal; and asking Congress to protect 
the rights of the citizens of the State in this matter. 





